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A SERMON 

greaf|pi>  in  tljc  Catfcekal  Cfeurclr  of  St.  ftter's,  ftarit^urg, 

On  Sunday  Morning  and  Evening,  March  11, 1866, 

BY  THE 

RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  NATAL 


Gai..  iv.  31. — “So  then,  brethren,  we  are  not  children  of  the  bond- 
woman,  but  of  the  free'' 

When  we  speak  of  freedom,  wliat  do  we  mean  by  it?  What  is 
freedom  ? What  is  compulsion  ? The  seeming  examples  of 
freedom,  to  which  we  sometimes  point  in  the  outer  world,  are 
only  delusive.  The  wind,  as  we  say,  “ bloweth  where  it  listeth  ” 
but  it  follows  a law  as  inexorable  as  the  comet  when  it  wheels 
about  the  sun,  or  the  earth  when  it  revolves  upon  its  axis.  The 
path  of  a flash  of  lightning — the  movement  of  the  waves  of 
the  sea — the  fall  of  the  barren  leaf  or  of  a drop  of  rain — takes 
place  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  set  to  the 
Universe.  The  flight  of  the  bird  or  the  insect — the  dart  of  the 
fish — is  guided  by  blind  instinct,  is  stimulated,  directed,  con- 
trolled, by  the  inexorable  laws  of  its  nature.  Droughts  or  ex- 
cessive floods  of  rain,  with  their  attendant  consequences,  famine 
or  pestilence,  are  not  the  effects  of  chance,  or  the  wild  work  of 
capricious  demons,  whose  malice  is  seeking  to  thwart  the  pru- 
dence and  industry  of  man.  But  they  result  from  the  constant 
operations  of  God’s  laws,  established  in  the  natural  world ; and, 
among  other  wise  and  gracious  purposes,  for  which  they  are 
doubtless  ordained,  they  are  meant  also  for  our  training  and 
discipline  in  the  temper  and  true  spirit  of  God’s  children.  To 
pray,  therefore,  that  rain  may  be  given,  or  a pestilence  averted, 
when  in  the  ordering  of  God’s  Providence  a time  of  drought 
comes  upon  us,  or  a season  of  unhealthiness,  is  not  the  proper 
part  of  a Christian.  What  we  should  pray  for  at  such  times  is 
— not  that  the  course  of  nature  should  be  changed  for  us — but 
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that  we  may  be  helped  and  strengthened  from  above  to  do  our 
duty  in  the  time  of  trial,  that  we  may  possess  our  souls  in 
faith  and  patience,  awaiting  God’s  time — the  time  fixed  by  His 
laws — for  the  relief  of  our  present  distress,  and  meanwhile  may 
have  grace,  each  in  his  station,  to  do  God’s  Work  and  abide  His 
Will,  using  the  powers  which  He  has  given  us,  wisely  and  dili- 
gently, for  lightening  the  pressure  of  the  evil  on  ourselves  and 
others,  for  shortening  its  duration,  and  making  provision  against 
its  return. 

But  not  only  these  evils,  as  they  are  commonly  called — but 
evil  persons  also — lawless  and  wicked  men — are  still  under  law 
to  God.  “ The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  Himself,  even  the 
wicked  for  the  day  of  evil.”  They,  too,  are  not  free  to  do  what 
they  like ; they  are  not  their  own  masters,  as  they  vainly  suppose. 
They  too  are  subject  to  inexorable  laws — the  laws  of  the  moral 
world — which  connect  inevitable  consequences  with  all  sin,  which 
bind  the  sinner  to  his  woe.  By  other  laws  of  the  moral  world 
those  consequences,  it  is  true,  may  be  modified  : by  repentance 
and  return  to  God  the  bitter  sense  of  guilt  and  separation  from 
God  may  be  changed  into  contrition  and  submission  to  chastise- 
ment. But  the  Law  of  God  stands  eternally  sure — without 
which  the  whole  universe  would  be  shaken  to  its  very  founda- 
tions— that  sin,  wilful  sin,  shall  be  coupled  with  sorrow.  If  it 
be  the  sorrow  of  a child,  grieving  that  it  has  grieved  its  Father, 
and  lost  for  a while  the  joyful  sense  of  His  nearer  Presence, 
the  light  of  His  countenance, — if  it  be  “godly  sorrow,  working 
repentance  unto  life,  not  to  be  repented  of,” — in  such  sorrow 
there  is  life  and  hope;  in  such  a case — 

“ The  flowers  may  appear  again  on  the  earth, — the  time  of  singing 
come, — and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  once  more  be  heard  in  the  land.” 

Otherwise,  as  we  know  by  sad  and  constant  experience,  one  wil- 
ful sin  drags  on  the  victim  to  another.  He  may  seem  to  be  free, 
to  act  with  a high  hand,  to  “ sin,”  as  the  Bible  says,  “ as  it  were 
with  a cart-rope.”  But  in  reality  all  the  while  he  is  bound  by 
the  inexorable  laws  of  his  moral  being:  he  becomes  the  slave 
of  his  own  appetites,  is  mastered  more  and  more  by  his  pas- 
sions, is  more  and  more  unable  to  resist  and  overcome  that  evil 
habit,  lust,  or  tendency,  which  has  gained  the  lordship  over  him, 
and  is  driven  on,  alas!  how  often!  to  destruction  both  of  body 
and  soul. 

No ! the  license  of  the  wicked  is  not  “ freedom.”  The  un- 
reasoning caprice  of  the  vain  and  thoughtless  is  not  “freedom  ” : 
it  is  merely  a sign  of  their  weakness,  which  leaves  them  to  be 
the  vict  ims  of  each  passing  desire,  to  be  blown  about  by  every  gust 
of  inclination.  If  we  ask,  however,  What  is  “freedom,”  the 
glorious  birthright  of  a living  man  ? — words  and  figures  of  speech 
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must  fail  us,  when  we  wish  to  describe  that  sublime  gift, — which 
is  yet  not  an  absolute  gift,  which  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  be- 
stow, but  holds  out  ever  before  the  struggling  soul.  Yes ! God 
gives  us  eyesight,  spiritual  eyesight,  to  see  the  good,  the  right, 
the  true — to  see  them  as  they  are,  to  see  that  they  are  excellent, 
lovely,  desirable — to  see  also  what  we  shall  lose  by  not  choosing 
them,  by  rejecting  the  good  and  choosing  the  evil — to  see  the 
awful  gulf  which  will  then  separate  us  from  all  things  bright, 
and  pure,  and  blessed,  from  the  noble  and  true  in  heart  of  every 
age,  and  from  the  Vision  of  God.  Still  it  remains  for  us  to 
choose : — 

“ See,  I have  set  before  you  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death  and 

evil I have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing : 

therefore  choose  life.” 

Absolute  freedom  is  moral  perfection  : and  this  can  be  predi- 
cated only  of  the  Eternal  God.  Infinite  Wisdom,  Infinite  Good- 
ness, we  worship  in  Him,  we  find  them  in  Him  alone.  Our 
freedom  can  only  be  relative,  and  consists  in  the  conformity  of 
our  wills  to  His  Will.  Not  to  serve  God  merely,  but  willingly 
to  serve  Him,  is  for  us  perfect  freedom, — not  to  serve  God  for 
hire,  or  from  slavish  fear  of  the  consequences  of  disobedience, 
but  to  be  “partakers”  in  our  measure  “of  the  Divine  Nature,” 
to  love  what  He  loves,  to  hate  what  He  hates.  This  freedom  is 
the  birthright  of  man, — our  Divine  heritage,  in  respect  of  which 
we  are  “joint-heirs  with  Christ,” — the  “inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light,” — the  “ glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.” 

How,  then,  shall  we  attain  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  freedom  ? 
— for  our  inheritance  is  a promised  land,  and  our  life  on  earth 
is  only  a pilgrimage  towards  it.  It  is  a pilgrimage  towards  it, 
but  one  in  which  our  Guide  and  Leader  is  Divine.  He  goes  be- 
fore us,  as  (the  story  tells  us)  He  went  before  Israel  of  old,  in  the 
“pillar  of  cloud”  and  the  “pillar  of  fire”:  by  night  and  by 
day  He  takes  not  away  the  signs  of  His  Presence  from  us. 
This  mortal  life,  with  all  its  “ changes  and  chances,”  is  not  in- 
terposed, by  some  capricious  and  hostile  power,  between  our 
longing  souls  and  the  land  of  liberty  and  life.  It  is  the  wisely- 
appointed  needful  discipline,  by  which  God  means  to  bring  us 
there.  As  George  Herbert  says : — 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  Thou  begirt  us  round 
Parents  first  season  us ; then  schoolmasters 
Deliver  us  to  laws ; they  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 

Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin. 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes. 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in, 

Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises, 
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Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness. 

The  sound  of  Glory  ringing  in  our  ears, — 

Without  our  shame, — within  our  consciences, — 

Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears. 

But  tlie  Apostle  in  the  text  speaks  of  the  state  of  man  under 
the  law  as  one  of  bondage,  and  analogous  to  that  time  in  the  life 
of  everyone,  when  he  is  still  “ under  tutors  and  governors,”  as 
not  being  yet  come  to  years  of  discretion.  “ The  Law  was  our 
schoolmaster,”  he  says,— or  rather,  our  school-leader,  like  the 
servant  who  used  to  lead  young  children  to  school,  for  this  is 
the  Apostle’s  meaning, — “ the  Law  was  our  guardian  and  keeper, 
to  bring  us  to  Christ.”  The  Law  regulated  chiefly  the  outward 
conduct — at  least,  the  older  portions  of  the  Law  in  the  books  of 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers ; and,  when  it  had  to  do  with 
moral  questions,  it  dealt  chiefly  in  prohibitions,  “ Thou  shalt  not 
kill,”  “ Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.”  But  even  in  its  later 
utterances,  and  its  more  spiritual  requirements,  it  was  still  the 
Law,  and  spoke  imperiously  and  uncompromisingly, — 

“ Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength 

“ Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.” 

This  seems  harder  and  more  cruel  than  any  amount  of  pro- 
hibitions. Who  can  compel  themselves  to  love  on  pain  of  perdi- 
tion ? How  do  our  hearts  naturally  stiffen  themselves  against 
our  “ neighbour,”  when  his  interests  come  into  competition  with 
our  own  ? We  may  strive  to  obey  such  commands  as  these : but 
it  is  hard  to  do  so  merely  under  the  constraint  of  authority. 

Under  the  Gospel,  however,  instead  of  a mere  authoritative 
command,  we  hear  an  Apostle  saying,  “ We  love  Him  because 
He  first  loved  us.”  And  the  Master  himself  lays  down  in  this 
manner  the  law  of  brotherly-love  : — 

“ If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments  ” ; — 

“ This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I have 
loved  you  ” ; — 

“ Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 

The  obedience  of  children — “ sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord 
Almighty,” — who  know  their  Father’s  Mind  and  Will,  and 
heartily  sympathise  with  it, — this  is  that  “ perfect  law  of 
liberty,”  into  which  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  initiates  us. 
Henceforth  we  are  to  call  no  man  master  upon  earth  : the  Truth, 
which  he  has  taught  us,  has  “ made  us  free,”  and  we  are  “ free 
indeed.”  One  is  our  Father,  even  God,  and  all  we  are  brethren. 
One  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  his  kingdom,  as  he  said,  is 
not  of  this  world ; it  is  a kingdom  of  “ righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,”  set  up  within  us.  We  shall  now  make 
use  of  the  Law,  of  our  own  free  will,  to  regulate  our  course  by  : 
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we  shall  prize  it  as  the  exposition  of  our  Father’s  Mind  and  Will, 
by  the  breathing  of  His  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  our  iellowmen. 
We  shall  not,  indeed,  read  the  Bible  with  a blind  idolatrous 
worship,  with  a slavish  subjection  of  the  mind  to  the  mei’e  letter 
of  the  sacred  volume ; but  we  shall  read  it  with  intelligence,  and 
a devout  desire  to  drink  into  the  spirit  of  it,  to  feed  upon  the 
Living  Bread  which  it  supplies  to  us.  We  shall  treasure  devoutly 
these  records  of  the  religious  life  of  other  ages,  the  life  of  men 
who  thought  and  spoke  and  wrote  as  servants  of  God,  and  who 
were  moved,  as  we  are  now,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  shall  say 
with  the  Psalmist — 

“ Lord,  how  love  I Thy  Law  : it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day 

How  sweet  are  Thy  words  unto  my  taste  ! yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to 
my  mouth  ! ” 

We  shall  not  fear  God,  in  the  sense  of  wishing  to  fly  from 
Him.  But  we  shall  fear  greatly  to  displease  and  grieve  our 
Heavenly  Father, — to  be  separated  from  Him, — to  lose,  even  for 
a time,  the  joy  and  comfort  of  His  Presence — to  have  His  Face 
hidden  from  us  in  Displeasure.  We  shall  not  dread  the  punish- 
ment due  to  our  sins.  We  shall  rather  bow  our  heads  submis- 
sively and  welcome  it — that  “loving  correction,  which  shall 
make  us  great,” — as  those  who  know  that,  “ Whom  the  Lord 
loveth,  He  chastenetb,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He 
receiveth.”  Our  prayer  will  be,  “ Correct  me,  O Lord,  with 
judgment,  in  Thy  Loving-kindness, — not  in  Thine  Anger,  lest 
Thou  bring  me  to  nothing.” 

Such,  then,  is  the  freedom  of  living  men — the  liberty  which 
we  may  all  enjoy  as  the  children  of  God — who  are  under  the 
Gospel,  not  under  the  law — not  the  “ children  of  the  bondwoman, 
but  of  the  free.” 

But  St.  Paul  was  especially  writing  in  this  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  about  those  outward  observances  and  ceremonies  of 
the  so-called  Mosaic  ritual,  to  which  some  Judaizing  teachers 
had  been  persuading  the  Galatian  Christians  to  return,  and  to 
look  on  them  as  indispensable  to  their  enjoying  God’s  favour 
either  here  or  hereafter.  Ye  must  be  circumcised  ! Ye  must 
do  the  works  commanded  in  the  Law ! Ye  must  “observe  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years  ” ! Such  was  the  teaching 
which,  in  the  Churches  of  Galatia,  had  taken  the  place  of  that 
blessed  Gospel,  which  Paul  had  preached, — 

“ Ye  are  all  the  sons  of  God  by  faith  ” — “ And  because  ye  are  sons, 
God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying, 
Abba,  Father,” — “ For  in  Jesus  Christ  neither  circumcision  availeth 
anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  that  worketh  by  love.” 

Well  might  he  exclaim — 

“ 0 foolish  Galatians  ! who  hath  bewitched  you  that  ye  should  not 
®bev  the  Truth  ?” 
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“ After  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God,  how 
turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire 
again  to  be  in  bondage  ?” 

And  in  the  words  of  the  text,  and  by  his  reasoning  through- 
out the  epistle,  he  tries  to  show  to  them  and  to  us,  if  we  will 
listen,  that  the  yoke  of  Christ  is  not  one  of  outward  observances 
of  any  kind, — that  the  Christian  congregation  is  absolutely  free 
to  adopt  what  form  of  worship  and  what  form  of  government 
it  shall  at  any  time  deem  expedient, — only  so  that  all  things  be 
done  decently  and  in  order,  not  with  strife  or  vain-glory,  but 
with  a view  to  mutual  edification. 

“ We  are  the  children  not  of  the  bondwoman,  but  of  the  free.” 

You  have  heard  that  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage  of  which  the 
text  is  the  closing  sentence,  and  which  has  been  read  for  the 
Epistle  of  to-day,  applies  allegorically  the  story  of  Hagar  and 
Sarah  to  illustrate  the  state  of  things  under  the  Law  and  under 
the  Gospel.  Of  course  we  have  here  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Rabbinical  spirit  of  those  times, — in  which  spirit  St. 
Paul  himself  was  nurtured, — employed  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  day.  In  fact,  the  Apostle  actually 
refers  to  a legendary  addition  to  the  original  account  of  Genesis. 
We  read  that  Sarah  saw  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  “mocking,” 
or  rather  “laughing.”  It  is  not  said  at  whom  or  at  what  he  was 
laughing;  it  is  not  certain  that  he  is  meant  to  be  described  as 
“mocking”  at  all.  But,  as  the  matter  is  related  as  occurring 
on  the  day  when  Sarah’s  own  son  Isaac  was  weaned,  and  Abra- 
ham made  a great  feast  in  consequence,  and  as  it  immediately 
follows, — 

“ Wherefore  she  said  unto  Abraham,  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and 
her  son ; for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son, 
even  with  Isaac  ” — 

it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  Ishmael  was  meant  to  be  spoken 
of  as  ridiculing  Tsaac ; and  the  Rabbis  went  on  to  work  out  of 
this  data  a complete  story,  how  Isaac  and  Ishmael  had  a strife 
about  the  right  of  the  firstborn,  and  how,  as  they  were  in  the 
field  together,  Ishmael  pursued  Isaac  with  his  arrows,  &c.  To 
this  legend,  most  probably,  St.  Paul  refers  when  he  says, — 

“ As  then  he,  that  was  born  of  the  flesh,  persecuted  him  that  was  born 
of  the  Spirit,  even  so  it  is  now.” 

This  method  of  allegorical  interpretation,  which  was  practised 
extensively  by  the  Rabbis,  and  of  which  we  find  so  many  strik- 
ing instances  in  the  works  of  Philo,  and  notably  also  in  the 
canonical  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  no  model  certainly  for  our 
imitation.  We,  however,  can  derive  profit  from  the  spiritual 
lessons  which  St.  Paul  draws  for  us,  without  accepting  his 
method,  or  taking  his  interpretation  of  the  ancient  story  as  the 
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only  correct  and  natural  one.  In  these  days,  indeed,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  in  us  to  treat  the  Scriptures  thus.  The  proper 
treatment  of  History,  the  true  method  of  investigating  the  re- 
mains of  former  ages,  is  one,  in  fact,  of  the  great  discoveries  of 
our  day  ; and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  St.  Paul,  nor  any  dero- 
gation from  his  right  to  be  heard  as  a preacher  of  righteousness, 
an  Apostle  of  Christ,  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  it.  St. 
Paul  knew  well  from  inward  experience,  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Spirit,  the  nature  of  that  Kingdom  of  God,  which  his 
Master  had  set  up  on  earth,  and  for  the  establishment  of  which 
he  had  lived  and  died.  And  it  signifies  little  by  what  figures  of 
speech  he  may  have  explained  his  meaning  to  the  converts  of 
that  age,  provided  that  they  were  such  as  would  be  understood 
by  them , — provided  also  that  we  do  not  now  regard  them  as 
binding  in  the  letter  upon  us. 

St.  Paul,  then,  says  that  the  story  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  regarded  allegorically  as  represent- 
ing to  us  the  “ two  covenants  ” — 

“ the  one  from  the  Mount  Sinai,  which  gendereth  to  bondage,  which 
is  Hagar — answering  to  Jerusalem  which  now  is” — 

the  other  being  that  new  covenant  of  grace,  which  is  made 
known  under  the  Gospel,  which  is  Sarah,  answering  to  “ Mount 
Sion,  the  City  of  the  Living  God,  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem” — 

“ For  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us 
all.” 

These  two  covenants  may  be  viewed  as  following  one  after 
another  in  time — either  in  the  history  of  the  race  or  in  that  of 
the  individual.  The  Jews,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
education,  were  kept,  as  the  Apostle  says,  as  “ children,  in 
bondage  under  the  rudiments  of  the  world  ” — under  a system 
of  external  worldly  ordinances : but,  “ when  the  fulness  of  the 
time  was  come,”  Christ  came  with  the  message  of  life  and  love 
in  the  Gospel, — 

“ to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  Law,  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons.” 

So  too  in  the  life  of  the  individual — perhaps,  often  through 
the  faults  of  early  training,  and  as  the  result  of  traditionary 
teaching — the  restraints  of  religion  are  felt  at  first  as  irksome; 
obedience  is  rendered  under  the  compulsion  of  a law,  not  with 
the  intelligent  spirit  of  a child.  Yet,  as  the  man  grows  in  years, 
he  comes  more  clearly  to  see  that  religion  is  but  the  law  of  his 
moral  being, — that  to  be  religious  is  to  conform  to  that  very 
nature  which  God  has  given  him, — that  to  “ fear  God  and  keep 
His  Commandments  ” is  not  only  “ the  whole  duty,”  as  our 
Bible  states  it,  but  as  the  Hebrew  writer  really  has  said,  (for  the 
word  “ duty  ” is  printed  in  italics,  as  not  being  in  the  original,) 
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is  “ the  whole  of  man,” — is  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  life, 
health,  and  happiness,  whether  bodily,  mental,  or  spiritual.  For 
the  true  fear  of  God — the  true  love  of  God — the  fear  and  love  of 
children  towards  a Father — cannot  be  separated  from  the  keep- 
ing of  His  Commandments — from  the  observance  of  those  laws 
which  are  revealed  to  our  minds  and  consciences  in  any  way  as 
laws  of  our  being. 

“ This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  Hi6  Commandments;  and  His 
Commandments  are  not  grievous.” 

Religion  and  morality  are  not,  as  someseem  to  think,  two  dis- 
tinct things,  but  the  same  thing  under  different  aspects  : the  first 
is  the  root,  the  second,  the  stem  and  the  branches.  To  know 
God  truly,  as  our  Father  and  Friend,  as  Christ  has  revealed 
Him  to  us,  must  beget  in  us  the  desire  to  be  conformed  unto  His 
Will — to  “ present  our  bodies  a living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  God,”  the  “ rational  service  ” of  intelligent  beings — to  be 
“ transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds,  that  we  may  prove  ” 
more  perfectly,  day  by  day,  “ what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable, 
and  perfect  Will  of  God.”  This  is  the  true  essential  sacrifice 
and  service  of  Christ’s  religion.  This  is  the  “ pure  and  undefiled 
religion  before  God  and  the  Father,”  which  Christ  has  taught 
us,  with  which  whosoever  “ serveth  Christ,”  is  “ acceptable  to 
God  and  approved  of  men.”  Our  hope  for  eternity  cannot 
depend  upon  our  believing  implicitly  in  the  absolute  infallible 
truth  of  each  word  of  the  Bible, — much  less,  of  each  statement 
of  the  Athanasian  and  other  Creeds,  which  fallible  men  have 
derived  from  the  Bible, — but  upon  our  living  as  “ new  creatures  ” 
in  the  light  of  God’s  Love, — upon  our  being  “ led  by  the  Spirit,” 
and  bringing  forth  daily  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — 

“ love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance.” 

In  fact,  we  hear  nothing  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  about  creeds  and 
articles,  as  necessary  to  salvation, — nothing  about  forms  of 
worship,  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  binding  on  his  followers,  with- 
out which  they  cannot  hope  to  share  the  blessed  hope  of  God’s 
children ; — though  he  taught  them  to  pray,  he  bade  them  baptize 
disciples  in  his  name,  he  said  to  them  at  the  Last  Supper,  “ Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me,”  and  he  all  along  set  them  the 
example  of  frequenting  the  House  of  God  and  joining  in  common 
worship,  of  praying  and  giving  thanks,  both  privately  and  pub- 
licly, to  Him  who  is  the  God  and  Father  of  all.  He  tells  us 
nothing  about  systems  of  Church-Government, — about  Priests 
and  Deacons,  Bishops  and  Metropolitans,  Synods  and  Councils, 
— but  says  only — 

“ Ye  know  that  they  which  arc  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles 
exercise  lordship  over  them,  and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority 
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upon  them.  But  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you : but  whosoever  will  be 
great  among  you,  shall  be  your  minister ; and  whosoever  will  be  the 
chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all.  For  even  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a ransom  for 
many.” 

Does  it  follow  that  articles  of  faith,  forms  of  worship,  sys- 
tems of  Church  Government,  are  of  no  value  at  all — are  useless 
or  unimportant  ? Surely  not.  But  it  does  also  surely  follow 
that  they  are  not  essentials  in  the  religion  of  Jesus, — that  they 
ought  not  to  separate  those  who  are  true  Christians  in  heart 
and  life  from  one  another, — those  who  are  “meek”  and  “merci- 
ful,” “pure  in  heart,”  “peacemakers,”  those  who  “ are  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness,”  and  whom  Christ  himself 
calls  “ blessed.”  It  does  follow  that  differences  of  opinion 
about  doctrinal  matters,  or  about  questions  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, ought  not  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  breach  of  that  last 
emphatic  command  of  him  whom  wo  profess  to  serve — 

“ By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love 
one  to  another.” 

God  is  infinitely  more  glorified  by  justice  and  mercy  and  charity 
towards  others,  by  the  love  of  truth  and  purity  of  heart  in  our- 
selves, than  by  all  the  gorgeous  worship,  the  multiplied  prayers 
and  praises,  the  temples  and  offerings,  which  the  wealth  of  kings 
and  princes  could  bestow,  or  their  power  and  example  encourage 
or  enforce,  or  by  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  vestments  and 
decorations,  which  are  thought  of  so  much  consequence  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  Sacramental  system.  When  the  King  of 
Moab  asked  of  old — 

“ Wherewith  shall  I come  before  the  Lord, 

And  bow  myself  before  the  Most  High  God  ? 

Shall  I come  before  him  with  burnt-offerings. 

With  calves  of  a year  old? 

Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams, 

Or  with  ten-thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ? 

Shall  I give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression, 

The  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? ” 

we  know  that  the  prophet  is  described  as  answering — 

“ He  hath  showed  thee,  O man,  what  is  good  : 

And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee. 

But  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 

And  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? ” 

And  St.  Paul  saw  clearly  the  essence  of  true  Christianity,  when 
he  wrote  to  these  Galatians,  who  wanted  to  put  themselves  again 
under  the  Law — 

“ Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and 
be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.” 

“ For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty ; only  use  not 
liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another.” 

“ Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.” 
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I explained  this  morning  that  St.  Paul  is  here  writing  to  the 
Galatian  Christians,  whom  he  himself  had  been  the  first  to  in- 
struct in  the  faith,  and  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
only  true  and  living  God, — but  who  had  now  been  persuaded 
by  Judaizing  teachers  to  fall  back  from  the  liberty,  wherewith 
Christ’s  Gospel,  as  ministered  to  them  by  the  Apostle  himself, 
had  set  them  free,  into  the  servitude  of  Jewish  ritualism, — 
blending  with  it,  indeed,  a profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  but 
corrupting  the  simple  word  of  truth,  which  he  had  preached 
to  them,  with  a mixture  of  superstitious  and  ceremonial  ob- 
servances— 

“turning  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  they 
desired  to  be  in  bondage  ” — “ observing  days  and  months  and  times 
and  years.” 

Let  us  observe  carefully  the  very  strong  language  which  St. 
Paul  uses  to  the  Galatians,  in  speaking  of  this  change  which 
had  passed  upon  them.  He  says — 

“ I marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you 
into  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  Gospel,  which  is  not  another,  but 
there  be  some  that  trouble  you, — [or  ‘ which  is  only  because  there  be 
some  that  trouble  you  ’] — and  would  pervert  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But 
though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto 
you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed. 
As  we  said  before,  so  say  I now  again,  If  any  man  preach  any  other 
Gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed.” 

You  may  have  heard  these,  expressions  quoted — as  I have 
heard  them  quoted  frequently — against  those  who  are  endeavour- 
ing to  reconcile  the  religious  teaching  of  the  day  with  the  results 
of  Modern  Science, — in  other  words,  to  bring  forth  into  the 
light  the  pure  Gospel,  which  Christ  himself  taught  when  on 
earth,  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  so  long  been  hidden, 
by  the  mass  of  traditionary  matter  which  in  a later  age  has 
been  heaped  upon  it.  But  this  is  only  to  make  a gross  mis- 
application of  the  Apostle’s  language ; it  is  to  use  it  just  for 
the  very  opposite  purpose  to  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
written.  For  those  who,  in  St.  Paul’s  view,  were  “ removing  ” 
his  converts  “from  him  that  called  them  into  the  grace  of 
Christ  unto  another  Gospel,” — those  who  were  “ perverting  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,” — those  who  were  “ preaching  another  Gospel 
than  that  which  he  had  preached  to  them,  and  which  they  had 
received,” — on  whom  the  Apostle,  with  a severity  quite  unusual 
with  him,  pronounces  twice  a hearty  anathema, — were  the 
ritualists  of  that  day,  the  old  traditionary  teachers,  who  made 
much  of  circumcision,  who  made  their  boast  in  the  Law,  who 
would  not  bear  of  the  grace  of  God  being  given  to  all  who 
“ through  the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by 
faith,”  but  insisted  upon  it  that  a man  was  justified,  not  by 
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God’s  Goodness,  flowing  freely  from  the  fountains  of  Ilis  Love, 
but  by  a careful  observance  of  the  works  of  the  Law,  by  tho 
practice  of  circumcision,  by  the  strict  keeping  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, by  the  observance  of  days  and  months  and  times  and  years.” 

It  is  well  worth  our  while — more  especially  with  reference  to 
the  discussions  of  the  present  day — to  spend  a few  moments  in 
tracing  the  course  of  argument,  pursued  by  the  great  Apostle 
in  this  letter  to  the  Galatians.  He  begins  with  a salutation, 
very  different  in  tone  from  those  which  we  find  in  his  epistles  to 
other  Churches.  There  are  no  warm  words  of  affection  poured 
out  upon  his  beloved  disciples:  there  is  no  commendation  of 
their  growth  in  Divine  things : no  mention  of  them  as  “ sancti- 
fied in  Christ  Jesus,”  “ beloved  of  God,”  “ called  to  bo  saints.” 
There  is  an  obvious  coldness  and  reserve  in  his  manner  of  ad- 
dressing them — perhaps  unintentional  on  his  part — which 
marks,  however,  the  Apostle’s  consciousness  that  indeed  they 
were  very  far  “ removed,”  not  only  from  the  grace  of  Christ — 
but  “ from  him  who  had  called  them  ” into  it — “ unto  another 
Gospel,” — whether  he  means  by  this  that  they  were  removed 
from  God  Himself,  who  had  been  pleased  to  call  them,  or,  as  I 
rather  think,  that  they  were  rent  asunder  from  the  Apostle 
himself,  that  the  bond  was  broken,  which  had  bound  his  heart 
and  theirs  together  in  former  days,  when,  as  he  tells  them, — 

“ I bear  you  record  that,  if  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your 
own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me.” 

However,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  what  he  can  to  save  them  from 
this  dangerous  system,  which  was  getting  the  mastery  over 
them — to  “ travail  in  birth  again  with  them,  until,”  if  it  might 
be,  “ Christ  should  be  formed  in  them  ” once  more.  He  reminds 
them  first  how  he  himself  had  been  at  one  time  a ritualist, 
among  the  most  extreme  High-Churchmen  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
— how  he  had — 

“ profited  in  the  Jews’  religion  above  many  his  equals  in  his  own 
nation,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  his  fathers.” 

But  when  it  had  “ pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  him,  that 
he  might  preach  him  upon  the  heathen,” — when  the  truth  of 
Christ’s  blessed  Gospel  flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  saw  that 
it  was  a message  of  love  to  all  mankind,  a message  of  love  from 
the  Father  of  Spirits,  to  tell  us,  one  and  all,  Jew  and  Greek, 
bond  and  free,  male  and  female,  that  we  are  “ all  the  children 
of  God  by  faith  ” — “ no  more  servants,  but  sons,  and,  if  sons, 
then  heirs  of  God,  and  joiut-heirs  with  Christ” — he  cared  not 
for  man’s  approval  or  disapproval, — he  “ conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood,” — but  in  God’s  strength  he  went  forth  to 
“ preach  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed.” 
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And  so  lie  did  preach  it,  publishing  to  all  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy — till,  when  fourteen  years  had  past,  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  told  the  chief  men  of  the  Church  the  nature  of 
that  Gospel,  which  he  had  proclaimed  among  the  heathen, — 
not,  however,  that  he  looked  to  be  corrected  and  instructed  by 
them, — not  that  they  helped  him  at  all,  or  even  favoured  his 
liberal  views, — 

“ whatsoever  they  were,  it  maketh  no  matter  to  me, — God  accepteth 
no  man’s  person, — for  they  who  seemed  to  he  somewhat — [that  is,  they 
who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  authorities] — in  conference  added  nothing 
to  me  ” — 

but  simply  that  he  might  not  leave  them  in  the  dark  as  to  his 
doings.  He  would  not  even  have  his  companion,  Titus,  circum- 
cised,— he  was  resolved  that  he  should  not  be  circumcised, — 
“and  that,  because  of  false  brethren,  unawares  brought  in,  who  came 
in  privily,  to  spy  out  our  liberty  which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  that 
they  might  bring  us  into  bondage,  to  whom  we  gave  place  by  subjec- 
tion, no,  not  for  an  hour,  that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  might  continue 
with  you.” 

Nay,  afterwards,  “ when  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,”  and 
there,  notwithstanding  all  his  previous  convictions, — potwith- 
standing  that  he  had  said  years  before — 

“ God  hath  showed  me  that  I should  not  call  any  man  common  or 
unclean  ” — 

shrunk  timidly  from  confessing  openly  in  act  what  he  acknow- 
ledged in  his  heart,  “withdrew  and  separated  himself  ” from 
the  Gentile  converts,  and,  for  fear  of  the  Jewish  brethren,  “ dis- 
sembled,” and  “ others  with  him,”  insomuch  that  Paul’s  own 
fellow-traveller  Barnabas  also  was  “carried  away  by  their  dis- 
simulation.” St.  Paul  “ withstood  ” St.  Peter  “ to  his  face, 
because  he  was  to  be  blamed,” — the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
last  and,  as  he  says  himself,  the  least  of  the  apostles,  openly 
“ before  them  all  ” rebuked  sharply  the  chief  of  the  apostles, 
and  perhaps  the  oldest,  one  who  had  been  in  Christ  many  years 
before  himself,  who  had  walked  with  Christ  on  earth,  who  had 
heard  his  teaching,  who  was  one  of  his  master’s  three  most 
favoured  followers,  and  had  received  from  his  lips  that  memor- 
able declaration, — 

“ Upon  this  rock  will  I build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.” 

And  why  was  it  that  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter  ? For  the  same 
reason  for  which  he  now  rebukes  the  teachers  who  had  corrupted 
the  Galatians — because,  by  his  example,  at  all  events,  he  and 
Barnahas  and  others  were  doing  their  part  towards  binding 
again  upon  the  necks  of  these  converts  those  ordinances  of  the 
Jewish  Law,  those  ceremonial  observances,  which  were  utterly 
abrogated,  and  in  this  way  were  frustrating  the  grace  of  God. 
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Then  he  exclaims — 

“ O foolish  Galatians  ! who  hath  bewitched  you  that  ye  should  not 
obey  the  Truth  ? . . . . This  only  would  I learn  of  you,  Received  ye  the 
spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ? Are  ye  so 
foolish  ? Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the 
flesh  ? ” 

He  tells  them  how  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith — by  simply 
trusting  in  the  Living  God— before  any  Law  was  published — 
how  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  before-hand  to  him — the 
promise  of  God’s  favour  was  freely  given  to  him — the  know- 
ledge of  God’s  Fatherly  Love  was  revealed  to  him, — that  he 
might  be  an  example  to  us, — that  we  too  “ might  receive  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith.”  He  tells  them  that  “the 
Scripture  has  concluded  all  under  sin  ” — has  declared  us  all  to 
be  sinners, — not  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  us,  as  miserable 
outcasts  from  God’s  Favour  and  Love, — but  in  order  “ that  the 
promise  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  all  that 
believe.”  He  tells  them  that  they  “ have  all  received  the 
adoption  of  sons,”  and — 

“ Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
your  hearts,  crying  Abba,  Father.” 

He  warns  them  that,  if  they  will  be  entangled  again  under 
the  yoke  of  bondage,  they  will  lose  all  the  joy  of  the  Gospel, 
all  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  wherewith  the 
word  of  Christ  had  made  them  free : — 

“ Behold,  I Paul  say  unto  you,  that,  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ 
shall  profit  you  nothing  ....  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you, 
■whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  Law  : ye  are  fallen  from  grace — 

they  would  live  henceforth  under  a system  of  constraint,  not  as 
children,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  Father’s  Love.  “ Stand 
fast,  therefore,”  he  says,  in  the  glorious  liberty  into  which  ye 
are  called  : only  remember  always  your  high  calling,  and  live 
as  becomes  the  children  of  God  : — 

“This  I say.  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  do  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh.” 

Your  “ freedom  ” will  be  worth  no  more  than  the  slavish  reli- 
gion of  others, — it  will  be  your  ruin, — if  you  presume  upon  the 
grace  of  God,  and  “ use  it  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,”  sinning 
the  more,  that  grace  may  the  more  abound.  He  says — 

“ Be  not  deceived : God  is  not  mocked  : for  whatsoever  a man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption ; but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the 
Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.” 

And  then  once  more  he  turns  to  them,  as  if  in  their  hearts  he 
might  still  find  lingering  a spark  of  their  old  affection : — 

“Ye  see  how  large  a letter  I have  written  unto  you  with  mine  own 
hand.” 
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Again  he  warns  them  against  their  Judaizing  teachers : he 
tells  them  that — 

“ In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  uncir- 
cumcision, but  a new  creature,” — 

or  rather  a new  creation,  a new  life,  the  life  of  those  that  walk 
with  God,  and  seek  to  conform  their  whole  being  to  His  Will : — 
and  he  ends  with  words,  in  which  (as  one  has  said,  Prof.  Jowett, 
on  Oal.vi.17 ) — 

“ the  feeling  is  anger  passing  into  sorrow, — the  Apostle  rightly  thinking 
that  the  sufferings,  which  he  had  endured,  should  give  him  a kind  of 
sacredness  in  their  eyes”— 

“ From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I bear  in  my  body  the 
marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Brethren,  the  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  your  Spirit.  Amen.” 

I repeat,  my  brethren,  St.  Paul  was  the  liberal — the  rationalist 
— of  those  days,  so  far  as  bis  eyes  were  opened,  so  far  as  it  had 
pleased  God  to  reveal  the  Truth  to  him.  He  would  not,  we  see, 
be  bound  by  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  in  Christ  long  be- 
fore himself:  he  opposed  himself  vigorously  to  his  dear  friend 
Barnabas,  and  even  to  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  when  he 
said  that  “ they  were  not  walking  uprightly  according  to  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel.”  And  both  in  this  epistle,  and  in  all  his 
writings,  and  in  all  his  labours,  from  the  time  of  his  conversion 
to  the  end  of  his  career,  he  was  ever  the  determined  adversary 
of  the  old  traditionary  system,  whenever  it  was  attempted  to 
fasten  it,  as  a yoke,  upon  the  necks  of  his  disciples.  For  those 
also  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Jewish  religion,  he  was 
considerate  and  forbearing : he  could  even  share  thfeir  feelings, 
if  necessary,  having  been  himself — 

" brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  taught  according  to  the  per- 
fect manner  of  the  Law  of  their  fathers  ” — 

he  could  sympathise  sincerely  with  his  brethren,  and  become,  if 
need  be,  “a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  that  he  might  win  the  Jews”; 
he  could  join  in  their  worship,  and  adopt  their  practices, — could 
himself  take  upon  him  Jewish  vows,  Acts  xxi.23-26,  and  have 
Timothy,  as  the  son  of  a Jewish  mother,  “ circumcised  because 
of  the  Jews.”  But  Titus,  we  have  seen,  a pure  Greek,  he  would 
not  allow  to  be  circumcised,  expressly  refusing  to  sacrifice  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel — to  “ give  place  by  subjection  ” to  the 
ritualistic  party, — “ no,  not  for  an  hour.”  The  light  of  Modern 
Science  was  not  vouchsafed  to  St.  Paul.  In  many  things,  there- 
fore, he  saw  things  darkly,  which  we  see  plainly  in  these  our 
days ; in  many  things  he  was,  no  doubt,  mistaken.  But,  so  far 
as  he  did  see  clearly,  he  was,  I repeat,  the  liberal  religious 
teacher  of  that  day : and  the  complaint  was  continually  made 
against  him  that  he  had  been — 
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“ teaching  all  the  Jews  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying 
that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  walk  after 
the  customs.” 

And  the  fiercest  adversaries  that  ho  met  with  were  his  own 
countrymen,  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  the  strenuous  main- 
tamers  of  traditionary  views  and  ceremonial  observances,  to 
whose  persecutions  he  refers  when  he  says — 

“ Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I forty  stripes  save  one  : once  was 
I stoned.” 

I need  hardly  tell  you  that  something  analogous  to  that, 
which  St.  Paul  lamented  in  the  Galatian  Churches,  is  taking 
place  in  our  own  days  within  the  bounds  of  our  National 
Church.  Thank  God ! the  infection  is  not  by  any  means  as  yet 
generally — much  less  universally — prevalent  throughout  the 
churches  of  our  mother- land.  But  yet  it  prevails  to  a very 
great  extent,  and  far  beyond  what  would  even  have  been 
thought  credible  or  possible  a few  years  ago.  In  the  times  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  the  corrupted  Church  had  made  the 
“ sacrifice  and  service  ” of  Christianity  to  consist,  not  in  the 
offering  of  a free  heart  and  pure  life,  but  in  a mass  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  as  heavy  as  the  ceremonial  yoke  which  pressed  upon 
the  Jews  of  old.  Our  ancestors  were  indeed  “ entangled  again 
with  a yoke  of  bondage.”  Prayer,  from  a high  spiritual  privi- 
lege, became  a performance,  a meritorious  act : the  “ commu- 
nion,” in  which  as  Dr.  Arnold  says,  {The  Church , p.21) — 
the  common  faith  and  love  of  those  communicating  constitute  the  real 
consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine, — 

became  the  “ mass,”  with  all  its  superstitions  and  idolatries, — 
the  mass,  wherein,  in  the  words  of  the  same  great  writer,  what 
would  otherwise  be  common  food — 

because  the  priest  has  pronounced  certain  words  over  it,  has  acquired 
a divine  virtue — a miraculous  power, — and  unless  you  are  partakers  of 
this  you  cannot  be  saved,  p.22. 

The  consciences  and  minds  of  Christian  people  were  trampled, 
in  fact,  under  the  feet  of  the  priesthood,  who,  like  the  Scribes  in 
our  Lord’s  days,  had  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  neither 
entering  in  themselves,  nor  suffering  others  to  enter  in.  From 
this  state  we  were  delivered  by  heroic  men,  who  were  persecuted 
by  priests  of  those  days,  just  as  St.  Paul  was  before  them, 
because  that,  “ after  the  way  which  they  called  heresy,  so  wor- 
shipped they  the  God  of  their  fathers,” — were  persecuted  even 
unto  death. 

And  now,  in  our  own  time,  again,  those  words  have  a special 
meaning  for  us — 

“ Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  you  free,  and 
be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.” 
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For  it  seems  almost  as  if  all  the  corruptions  of  Romanism  were 
coming  back  upon  us  again  in  a flood, — the  sacrificing  priest- 
hood,— the  confessional, — the  draperies  and  gorgeous  vestments, 
the  attitudes  and  various  ceremonies,  which  go  to  swell  the 
grandeur  of  the  Altar  Services,  and  convert  them  from  simple 
acts,  which  we  do  “ in  remembrance  ” of  Christ,  into  a splendid 
spectacle,  a tremendous  sacrifice,  which  even  they  who  do  not 
desire  to  communicate  may  be  invited  to  witness,  and  so  may 
perhaps  be  brought  at  last  to  “submit  their  reason  to  the 
wondrous  mystery,”  and — 

“have  kindled  within  them  a more  perfect  devotion  to  Jesus,  veiled  in 
the  adorable  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.” 

There  are  those  here  present,  I doubt  not,  who  are  well  aware 
that  this  is  no  fanciful  statement, — no  exaggerated  view  of 
what  is  actually  going  on  at  this  very  time  in  some  parts  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But,  indeed,  unless  you  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  journals,  which  represent  the  principles  of 
this  party  and  record  their  doings,  you  will  have  very  little  con- 
ception of  the  extent  to  which  the  ritualistic  spirit  has  invaded 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  length  to  which  it  is  already 
carried.  Let  me  quote  a few  passages  from  a journal  of  this 
kind,  which  is  said  to  be  circulated  weekly  by  thousands,  and 
copies  of  which,  as  I am  told,  are  to  be  found  strewing  the  table 
of  the  reading-room  in  one  of  our  colonial  villages  : — 

The  English  Churchman,  who  chooses  to  go  to  confession  once  a 
week,  is  every  bit  as  loyal  to  his  Church  as  another,  who  chooses  to  go 
only  once  a year,  and  probably  a great  deal  more  loyal  than  the  man 

who  chooses  never  to  go  at  all But  it  may  be  said  that  they  do 

receive  Absolution  in  the  Daily  Public  Offices  of  the  Church.  If 
people  choose  to  believe  this,  they  can  do  so,  of  course.  They  ought, 
however,  to  know  that  the  theory  that  a general  public  absolution, 
after  a general  public  confession,  avails  for  the  forgiveness  of  grievous 
sin,  is  one  altogether  unknown  in  the  Church. — Church  Times,  Sept.  23, 
1865,  p.298. 

Again,  in  the  Communion  Service,  when  we  have  all  partaken 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  offer  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving — 

O Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  Thy  humble  servantsjentirely 
desire  Thy  Fatherly  Goodness  mercifully  to  accept  this  our  sacrifice  of 

praise  and  thanksgiving And  here  we  offer  and  present  unto 

Thee,  O Lord,  ourselves,  our  souls,  and  bodies,  to  be  a reasonable, 
holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  Thee.  . . . And  although  we  be  unworthy, 
through  our  manifold  sins,  to  offer  unto  Thee  any  sacrifice,  yet  we 
beseech  Thee  to  accept  this  our  bounden  duty  and  service — 

we  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  “ sacrifice,”  which  we 
thus  offer,  is  that  of  ourselves,  our  “ praise  and  thanksgiving,” 
our  “ souls  and  bodies,”  our  “ bounden  duty  and  service.”  But 
not  so  this  organ  of  the  Ritualists,  Do. p.300  : — 
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When  the  priest  uses  these  words,  the  Sacrament  still  lies  before 
him — at  least,  in  one  form,  for,  [even  if  no  bread  should  be  left,]  the 
Chalice  cannot  of  course  bo  completely  emptied  without  the  use  of  ablu- 
tions. But,  even  if  It  (!)  did  not.  It  would  not  be  annihilated  by  being 
received  : and  the  words  are  just  as  applicable  to  It  now,  as  they  were 
when  they  were  said  before  the  Communion If  we  have  a Sacri- 

fice, we  have  necessarily  an  Altar. 

Prom  another  number  of  the  same  Journal  I take  the  following 
account  of  the  “ Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition,”  which,  it  is  said, 
“ proved  one  of  the  chief  features  ” of  the  Church  Congress  at 
Norwich  in  the  year  just  ended. 

A double  row  of  tables  ....  were  thickly  covered  with  Church  fur- 
niture. Chalice  vails,  birettas,  censers,  and  incense-boats,  altar- vases, 

stoles  of  various  hues,  and  such  like,  found  a resting-place  here 

Above  those  tables,  on  a frame-work,  hung  scores  of  copes,  chasubles, 

dalmatics,  and  tunicles,  of  every  conceivable  colour  and  material 

On  the  uprights,  supporting  the  frame-work  aforesaid,  were  ranged 
banners  of  every  size  and  hue ; while,  here  and  there,  a scarlet  cassock 
of  the  acolyth  added  brightness  to  what  in  all  conscience  was  bright 

before At  the  back  and  on  either  side  of  the  altar  hung  the 

banners  ....  used  in  the  festival  processions  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s, 
Munster  Square ; while  hard  by  were  displayed  the  festal  and  the 
Lenten  chasubles  from  the  same  Church,  together  with  stoles  to  match. 
Of  the  chasubles  embroidered  in  colours,  I should  decidedly  give  the 
first  place  to  one  from  St.  Mary’s,  Soho.  It  is  of  white  silk,  with 
orphreys  of  delicately-wrought  needlework,  and  representing  passion- 
flowers. In  the  centre  of  the  back,  the  crucifixion  is  embroidered 

The  set  of  red  vestments  from  St.  Matthias,  Stoke  Newington,  com- 
prising chasuble,  dalmatic,  and  tunicle,  though  unquestionably  very 
handsome,  are  somewhat  ’ heavy  in  appearance.  The  violet  chasuble 
from  the  same  church  is  open  to  the  same  criticism.  As  effective  a set 
as  any  was  supplied  from  Christ  Church,  Clapham,  chasuble,  dalmatic, 
and  tunicle  of  white  silk,  with  crimson  and  green  lace  orphreys.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  these  looked  when  in  use,  for  they 

were  worn  on  the  Thursday  morning  at  St.  Laurence’s Scarlet 

cassocks  for  lay-assistants  at  the  altar  are  evidently  becoming  popular ; 
and  the  thuribles  [censers],  which  stood  about  the  room,  here  and 
there,  showed  that  the  beautiful  and  scriptural  practice  of  burning 
incense  during  Divine  Service — [imagine  St.  Paid  burning  incense !] 
— is  fairly  coming  into  use  among  us.  In  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
room,  where  everybody  must  have  seen  it,  was  a large  printed  placard, 
containing  the  rubric  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prayer-Book  : — 
“ Chancels  shall  remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past,”  and  the  one 
which  follows : — 

“And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  such  ornaments  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministration,  shall  be 
retained  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  VI.” 

This  was  an  excellent  thought;  so  was  that  which  dictated  the 
smaller  bills,  which  lay  about  the  room,  and  informed  visitors,  that  all 
the  vestments  which  they  saw  around  them  were  in  actual  use  in  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  present  day  ! 

You  now  understand  what  the  Bishop  of  London  means  by  the 
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purpose  which  he  has  announced  of  bringing  in  a Bill  in  Parliament 
to  amend  or  to  abolish  the  above  Rubric.  It  was  a Rubric  well- 
adapted  to  the  times  when  it  was  composed,  three  centuries  ago, 
when  the  nation  had  just  emerged  out  of  Popery,  and  the  people 
were  still  accustomed  to  such  dresses,  as  part  of  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Roman  Church.  But  that  men,  in  our  age,  should  bring 
back  those  practices, — and,  instead  of  trying  to  reconcile  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  day  with  the  facts  of  Science,  should 
seek  to  dazzle  and  stupefy  the  minds  of  the  impressible  and 
ignoi’ant  with  these  appeals  to  the  outward  senses, — is  truly  an 
astonishing  phenomenon.  To  place  the  choicest  flowers — the 
gifts  of  God’s  Love — the  pledges  of  His  Favour — upon  the 
Sacred  Table,  is  an  innocent  and  natural  act,  which  few  would 
condemn — which  most  would  consider  as  helping  to  express  the 
cheerful  joy  and  gladness  of  Christian  Worship.  To  consecrate 
the  powers  of  music,  with  which  God  has  blessed  us,  as  a means 
of  fixing  the  thoughts  and  raising  or  deepening  the  devotions  of 
the  people,  is  also  very  natural  and  praiseworthy.  To  build  the 
high-arched  Cathedral,  and  expend  upon  its  decoration  the  most 
consummate  skill  in  architecture,  is  also  a worthy  occupation  for 
a wealthy  and  civilized  age,— provided  only  that  we  remember 
that  God  dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  but  in  the 
lowly  and  pure  heart — that — 

“ God  is  a Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth , for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.” 

But  to  be  decorating  the  person  of  the  Priest  with  all  kinds  of 
ornaments, — with  crosses  and  passion-flowers, — with  the  cruci- 
fixion embroidered  on  his  back,  that  he  may  turn  it  to  the  people, 
when  he  stands  with  his  back  to  them,  lifting  up  the  elements 
that  they  may  see  the  “ tremendous  sacrifice,”  the  offering  up  of 
the  “ Divine  Oblation,” — to  cover  them  with  coloured  vestments, 
“ chasubles,”  “ dalmatics,”  “ copes,”  and  “ tunicles,”  with 
“ scarlet  cassocks  for  the  lay-assistants,”  who  are  to  swing  the 
“ thuribles,” — I need  hardly  say  that  this  is  something  very 
unlike  the  system  of  our  Protestant  Church,  and  very  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

And  yet  more  so,  you  will  think,  when  you  hear  one  or  two 
more  passages,  from  the  “ Union  Review  Almanack,”  for  1865, 
another  organ  of  this  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 

In  our  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its  rules,  its 
rubrics,  and  its  offices,  the  following  cardinal  maxim  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  viz.,  that  what  was  not  legally  and  formally  abandoned 
at  the  “ Reformation  ” by  express  law,  is  now  in  full  force,  and  should 
be  carefully,  judiciously,  and  firmly  restored. 

At  the  Offering  of  the  Bread,  the  Priest  should  use  privately  the 
following  prayer  from  the  Salisbury  Missal — [the  prayer  is  given  in 
Latin,  which  I translate] : — 
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“ Receive,  O Holy  Trinity,  this  oblation,  which  I unworthily  offer  in 
honour  of  Thee  and  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  of  all  Thy  Saints,  for  my 
sins  and  offences,  for  the  salvation  of  the  living  and  the  repose  of  all 
the  faithful  dead.  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.” 

The  preparation  of  persons  to  receive  the  seven-fold  gifts  of  Con- 
firmation by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  consists  in  these 
two  points,  viz.  (i)  instruction  in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  (ii) 
examination  of  conscience  according  to  the  promises  made  at  Baptism. 
In  the  latter  the  Parish  Priest  should  do  all  he  can  to  assist  the  candi- 
dates individually.  If  Confession  is  used,  the  following  is  the  accus- 
tomed form  for  making  it  (to  be  said  kneeling) : — 

“ In  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen.  I confess  to  God  the  Father  Almighty,  to  His  only-begotten 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  you,  father, 
that  I have  sinned  exceedingly  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  through 
my  fault,  through  my  fault,  through  my  most  grievous  fault.  [Here 
comes  in  the  Confession, ] For  these  and  all  my  other  sins,  which  I can- 
not now  remember,  I humbly  beg  pardon  of  Almighty  God  and  grace 
to  amend,  and  of  you,  my  father,  I ask  penance,  counsel,  and  absolu- 
tion.” 

I have  said  enough  to  show  you  now  the  nature  of  that  move- 
ment for  the  revival  of  Ritualism,  which  is  going  on  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  and  to  indicate  the  great  strife,  in  which  we  shall 
be  involved  ere  long  more  deeply  even  than  now.  That  move- 
ment is  based  upon  the  Sacramental  System  ; but  the  Sacra- 
mental System  itself  is  based  upon  the  Priestly  System.  While 
there  was  no  finest  in  the  Christian  Church, — while  the  clergy, 
even  the  Apostles,  were  only  the  presbyters,  or  elders,  of  the 
congregation,  men  chosen  for  age  or  character  to  superintend 
each  community  and  represent  the  rest, — there  was  no  “ Sacra- 
mental System.”  Baptism  was  performed,  as  an  act  of  admission 
into  the  Church,  as  a sign  of  discipleship ; the  cup  was  blessed, 
the  bread  was  broken,  not  by  the  officiating  minister  alone,  but 
by  the  whole  body  of  believers, — as  St.  Paul  says,  “ the  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless  ” — “ we  being  many  ” — “ the  bread 
which  we  break.”  But  there  is  no  trace  in  St.  Paul’s  epistles  of 
any  such  stress  being  laid  upon  the  Sacraments  as  by  many  is 
now  laid  upon  them.  As  an  able  living  writer  has  said,  himself 
a high  advocate  for  Church  authority,  from  whom  I have  quoted 
on  a former  occasion,  (the  Rev.  Pi’ebendary  Irons,  The  Bible 
and  its  Interpreters,  p.91) — 

The  number,  name,  and  effects  of  these  Sacred  Rites,  or  the  idea  of 
Sacramental  Influence,  can  with  no  certainty  be  obtained  from  Scrip- 
ture only. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  “ idea  of  Sacramental  Influence  ” is  the 
offspring  of  a later  age  than  that  of  the  Apostles ; and  was  built 
up,  out  of  the  simple  rites  as  they  were  first  practised,  in  order 
to  glorify  the  priesthood,  to  justify  their  pretensions,  to  increase 
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their  power.  When  the  presbyter  was  changed  in  the  ancient 
Church  into  the  priest, — a name  which  is  never  once  applied  to 
ministers  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament, — then  came  the  un- 
approachable altar  and  the  horrific  Sacrifice — the  gorgeous 
vestments — the  imposing  ceremonial — the  absolute  necessity  of 
baptism — the  superstition  of  “ the  Blessed  Viaticum  ” — the 
authority  of  the  Priest,  without  whom  one  Sacrament  at  least 
could  not  be  administered, — and  then  the  crowning  point  of  all, 
the  dire  Confessional,  to  which  not  only  those  are  invited  to 
come,  whose  consciences  are  burdened  and  oppressed,  but  all 
Church  people  are  taught  to  come — husbands  and  wives,  young 
men  and  young  women,  and  even  children,  boys  and  girls — “ as 
a matter  of  course  ” : — 

They  go  to  Confession,  as  a matter  of  course ; and  they  look  forward 
to  he  confirmed  as  early  as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  become 
communicants.  One  London  Church  we  know  of,  which  fills  our  heart 
with  delight,  from  the  number  of  boy  and  girl  communicants,  some  of 
them  very  small  indeed. — Church  Times. 

Such  is  the  system  which  is  certainly  progressing  in  England, 
and  in  the  colonies.  And  the  advocates  of  this  system  declare 
that  they  are  justified  in  all  their  proceedings  by  the  language 
of  our  rubrics  and  formularies,  and  profess  to  “ maintain  unim- 
paired the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.” 
I do  not  undertake  to  judge  them  in  this  respect : nor  am  I one 
of  those  who  desire  that  their  liberty  should  be  abridged.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  the  Bishop  of  London  will  succeed  in  his 
attempt  to  check  by  legal  enactments  the  progress  of  ritualism. 
If  the  ritualists  can  legally  maintain  their  system,  within  the 
bounds  of  our  National  Church,  as  at  present  by  Law  Estab- 
lished, and  if  they  can  conscientiously  do  so,  I would  not  myself 
deny  them  that  freedom  which  they  desire,  to  subject  themselves, 
if  they  like,  to  this  “yoke  of  bondage.” 

But  then,  on  our  side,  we — the  liberal  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England — claim  the  same.  “ We  are  not  the  sons  of  the 
bondwoman,  but  of  the  free.”  We  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England,  a Protestant  Church,  whose  fundamental  principle,  as 
we  believe,  is  this,  that  the  people,  not  the  priest, — the  State, 
represented  by  the  Queen,  and  not  the  clergy, — shall  make  its 
laws,  and  regulate  all  its  arrangements.  This  was  the  apostolic 
principle  of  old,  when  Matthias  was  chosen  in  the  place  of 
Judas  by  the  “lots”  of  the  whole  Church — the  120  disciples — 
not  of  the  apostles  only,  and  “ he  was  numbered  with  the 
apostles.”  This  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  decision  of 
the  First  Creat  Council  at  Jerusalem  was  given,  when  “ it 
pleased  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  Church ,”  to  send 
a letter  in  the  name  of  “ the  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren,” 
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to  the  Churches  of  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  in  which 
letter  they  said  “ It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  ” 
— not  to  us,  the  clergy  only,  but  to  us,  the  whole  body  of 
believing  people. 

We  do  not  wish,  then,  to  drive  out  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  Sacramentarian  Party.  If  they  can  both  legally  and  con- 
scientiously remain  in  it,  we  would  have  them  remain.  We 
would  give  them  free  license,  within  the  bounds  of  the  law,  to 
inculcate  their  doctrines,  however  erroneous  we  may  deem  them, 
however  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our  Protestant  Church. 
But  then  we  claim  the  same  liberty  for  ourselves.  We  know 
that  the  errors  of  Romanists  and  Romanizers  can  only  be  com- 
bated by  setting  forth  the  Truth.  And  so  long  as  we  can  legally 
and  conscientiously  remain  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England,  we  insist  upon  our  right  and  duty  to  do  so.  And  least 
of  all  can  it  be  tolerated  that  men,  who  hold  such  views  as 
these,  shall  assume  to  themselves  the  power  to  exclude  us  from 
our  common  heritage  as  English  Churchmen.  We  know  that 
the  conflict  will  be  internecine  again  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
old — between  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the  claims  of  en- 
lightened reason.  And,  as  the  time  advances,  we  shall  all  have 
to  take  part  in  it — not  the  clergy  only,  but  the  laity, — those 
among  you,  at  least,  who  value,  for  yourselves  and  your  children, 
the  liberties,  as  well  as  the  laws,  which  our  fathers  have  handed 
down  to  us.  We  know  that,  without  Light,  there  can  be  no  Life. 
In  this  our  age  God  has  given  us  Light,  and  we  thankfully  em- 
brace it,  and  in  that  Light,  as  we  trust,  we  shall  see  to  do  our 
part  in  the  battle.  Only,  brethren,  let  us  remember  that  the 
true  sign  of  Life  is  Love — Love  to  God,  and  Love  towards  man, 
— an  earnest  desire  to  do  the  Will  of  God  in  all  things,  to  be 
pure  in  heart  and  life,  as  the  children  of  God, — a steadfast  en- 
deavour to  be  patient  and  charitable  towards  those,  who  differ 
from  us,  while  firmly  pursuing  our  own  path  of  duty, — well 
knowing  that,  before  the  Great  Judge,  we  shall  “ every  man  bear 
his  own  burden  ” for  the  good  or  for  the  evil  he  has  done,  and 
knowing  also  that  “ the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  right- 
eousness of  God.” 
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